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CHAPTER  I 

THE  PROBLEM  AND  DEFINITIONS  OF  TERMS  USED 

Several  very  worthy  collections  have  been  made  of 
folk  songs  of  the  nations  and  these  represent  much  re- 
search and  devotion  to  an  understanding  of  the  people  of 
the  world.   The  songs  in  this  thesis  are  chiefly  gathered 
from  these  sources. 


I.    THE  PROBLEM 


Statement  of  the  problem.   It  was  the  purpose  of 
this  project  (1)  to  make  these  songs  come  alive  by  taking 
them  out  of  the  black  and  white  and  giving  them  color 
through  interpretation;  (2)  to  make  an  attempt  at  helping 
the  discriminating  teacher  to  compare  the  interpretation 
of  a  folk  song  when  using  the  original  text  with  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  same  song  when  using  an  English  trans- 
lation when  changes  in  the  musical  score  are  occasionally 
necessary  in  order  to  accomodate  the  words  of  the  free 
translation;  (3)  to  help  the  music  teacher  to  catch  the 
spirit  of  the  folk  song  of  a  particular  nation  being  stu- 
died at  the  time  as  sung  by  one  who  has  had  more  time  to 
devote  to  study  of  the  nuances  and  moods  so  characteris- 
tic of  songs  of  different  nations. 


II.    DEFINITIONS  OF  TERMS  USED 

Folk  Song.  Howard1  tells  us  there  are  many  defini- 
tions of  folk  song.   It  is  obviously  a  song  of  the  people, 
not  the  street  tune  that  is  sung  for  a  few  months  and 
then  forgotten,  but  a  song  that  lives  for  generations.  He 
further  says  that  generally  its  origin  is  unknown  as  far 
as  the  individual  who  composed  it  is  concerned.   To  be  a 
true  folk  song  it  must  be  typical  of  the  people  who  sing 
it,  part  of  their  daily  lives. 

Legend,  liable2  expands  on  the  meaning  of  the  word 
better  than  do  some  of  the  standard  encyclopedia.   In  re- 
ferring to  him  we  find  that  the  word  legend  has  a  very 
Interesting  history  which  sheds  a  light  not  only  on  its 
origin  but  on  early  habits  of  thought  and  customs.   It 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  verb  legere,  which  means  "to 
read. "  As  legends  are  often  passed  down  by  word  of  mouth 
and  are  not  reduced  to  writing  until  they  have  been  known 


■^Howard,  John  Tasker,  Our  American  Music,  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Co.  1946  p.  613. 

2Mabie,  Hamilton  Wright,  Legends  that  Every  Child  Should 
Know,  Doubleday  Page  &  Co.  1914- Introduction. 
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for  centuries  by  great  numbers  of  people,  it  seems  diffi- 
cult at  first  glance  to  see  any  connection  between  the 
Latin  word  and  its  English  descendant.   In  Russia  and 
other  countries,  where  large  populations  live  remote  from 
cities  and  are  practically  without  books  and  newspapers, 
countless  stories  are  told  by  peasant  mothers  to  their 
children,  by  reciters  or  semi-professional  story-tellers, 
which  have  since  been  put  into  print.  For  many  hundreds 
of  years,  probably,  the  vast  majority  of  legends  were 
not  read;  they  were  heard. 

The  early  legends  were  of  a  religious  nature  and 
usually  dealt  with  the  lives  of  the  saints,  but  as  time 
went  on  and  as  these  legends  were  now  recorded  in  writ- 
ing the  taste  for  this  kind  of  writing  grew,  and  the  word 
legend  came  to  include  any  story  which  under  a  histori- 
cal form  gave  an  account  of  a  historical  or  imaginary 
person.   Individual  nations  began  to  feel  the  need  to 
explain  their  origin  and  to  attempt  to  explain  other 
phenomena  of  nature.   This  gave  rise  to  the  numerous  leg- 
ends that  seem  to  ante-date  the  religious  legends  be- 
cause their  tale  is  of  a  pre-Christian  age. 

III.    SUGGESTIONS  FOR  USE  OF  RECORDS 
The  folk  songs  in  this  thesis  can  be  used  (1)  in  a 
geography- vital! zing  program;  (2)  for  music  appreciation 
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classes;  (3)  in  an  intercultural-education  program; 
(4)  to  help  glee  clubs  by  creating  a  better  understanding 
of  the  pattern  of  the  folk  songs  of  a  given  nation. 

In  this  thesis  the  legends  precede  the  folk  songs  to 
create  a  human  interest  in  the  nation  so  that  when  the  song 
follows  in  a  foreign  language,  some  of  the  feeling  of  strange- 
ness is  eliminated.  All  of  the  legends  have  educational 
value;  some  are  woven  around  a  particular  locality  of  the 
nation;  others  relate  the  origin  of  a  nation;  and  a  few  are 
an  attempt  to  correct  wrong  impressions  which  have  been 
permitted  to  infiltrate  into  our  conceptions  regarding 
some  people. 

The  first  twenty-two  folk  songs  are  intended  primar- 
ily for  use  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades. 
If  the  proper  foundation  has  been  laid  for  better  under- 
standing of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  the  eighth  through 
the  twelfth  grades  can  use  these  records  to  advantage. 
Where  there  has  been  no  preliminary  preparation,  however, 
it  is  best  not  to  attempt  to  use  these  records  for  the 
higher  grades  as  these  older  students  might  then  find 
them  uninteresting  or  worse  yet,  very  comical,  if  they 
heard  them  for  the  first  time  and  did  not  understand  the 
real  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended. 


The  last  four  records  are  intended  for  use  in  the 
primary  grades.   The  dances  described  on  these  records  are 
not  necessarily  the  folk  dances  native  to  the  countries 
whose  folk  songs  are  used.   The  primary  aim  here  is  to 
help  little  children  use  a  simple  step  which  may  be  used 
in  any  number  of  folk  dances  later  on  and  the  dance  is 
short  enough  to  warrant  even  a  kindergartner's  having 
the  ability  to  participate. 

Many  music  teachers  find  their  duties  so  heavy  with 
the  elementary  and  high  school  groups  that  they  cannot 
give  much  time  to  these  little  folk.  Any  primary  teacher 
can  help  her  children  learn  a  few  simple  dances  this  way 
and  she  can  do  this  at  any  time  that  best  lends  itself 
to  fit  into  her  program  for  the  day.   She  need  not  wait 
for  the  time  set  aside  for  her  by  the  music  teacher. 

The  English  text,  additional  verses  and  piano  accom- 
paniment can  be  obtained  by  procuring  the  publications 
listed  below  each  song. 
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CHAPTER  II 

LIST  OF  RECORDS  BY  NATIONS 


ALGERIAN: 

A  Moorish  Princess-Legend 
My  Beloved- Folk  Song 

AMERICAN   COWBOY: 

Lou  Beck  and  Rufus-Legend 
Old  Paint-Folk  Song 

AMERICAN  NEGRO: 

Uncle  Jerry's  Mas sa- Legend 
No  Hi din'    Place- Spiritual 

BOHEMIAN : 

The  Old  Town  Clock-Legend 

Where  is  My  Home- Folk  Song 

To  the  Garden  Annie  Went-Folk  Song 

CHINESE: 

How  Music  Came  to  China-Legend 
Jasmin- Flower- Folk  Song 

DALMATIAN: 

One  Moment-Folk  Song  "     8 

EARLY  AMERICAN: 

Apple- Seed  John-Legend  "    19 

I  am  a  Poor  Wayfaring  Stranger- Spiritual      "    19 

ENGLISH: 

Come  Lasses  and  Lads-Folk  Song  "     1 

FRENCH: 

There  Was  a  Little  Maiden-Folk  Dance         "    24 

GERMAN: 

Hans  and  the  Wonderful  Flower-Legend 

Must   I  Go- Folk  Song 

0  Thou  Dearest   Maiden  Mine-Folk  Dance 

HEBREW: 

The  Royal  Singer-Legend 
Hatikvah-Hebrew  National  Anthem 
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24 
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HUNGARIAN: 

The  Miraculous  Stag-Legend  Record  #11 

Rare  the  Barley,  Rare  the  Rye,  Rare  the 

Wheat-Folk  Song  «    11 

IRISH: 

The  Shamrock-Legend 
Bendemeer's  Stream- Folk  Song 

ITALIAN: 

Santa  Lucia-Christmas  Custom 
Santa  Lucia-Folk  Song   ■ 

JAPANESE : 

Fuji-Yama- Legend 
Cheery-Bloom-Folk  Song 

MEXICAN: 

The  Virgin  of  Guadalupe-Legend 
Cielito  Lindo-Folk  Song 

NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIAN: 

The  Beloved  of  the  Sun-Legend 
Hi-Yo  Wltzl-Ceremonial  Song 

PERUVIAN : 

The  Meaning  of  "Inca"-Legend 
Why  Great or- Old  Indian  Chant 

POLISH: 

Wanda.- Legend 

A  Star  in  Heaven-Folk  Song 

Hupaj   Slupaj-Folk  Dance 

SCOTTISH: 

The  Maid- of- the- Wave-Legend 
Annie  Laurie- Folk  Song 

SLOVAKIAN : 

The  Moravian  Church -Legend 

Just  Without   our  Little  Window-Folk  Song 

SWEDISH: 

How  Appelbo  Got  the  Bridal  Crown-Legend 
Werme land- Folk  Song 

UKRAfflAN: 

Mazeppa-Legend 

Rushes  and  Roars  the  Wide  Dnieper-Folk  Song 


H 
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3 
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II 
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WELSH: 

Beth  Gellert-Legend  Record  #1 

YUGOSLAVIAN : 

Island  of  Bled-Legend  "  8 


CHAPTER  III 

MONOLOGUE  AND  MUSIC 

The  following  pages  bear  the  exact  monologue  as  It  is 
recorded  and  the  musical  score  for  voice  only  with  the  words 
of  the  song  as  they  are  sung,  either  in  English  or  in  some 
other  language.   In  several  instances  two  verses  were  sung, 
but  only  one  verse  appears  in  the  score  because  of  lack  of 
space. 

The  Hebrew  national  anthem  was  intentionally  sung  in 
English  because  the  English  translation  so  aptly  expresses 
the  emotions  of  the  Jewish  people  in  their  attempt  to  go 
back  home. 
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BETH  GELLERT 
Prince  Llewelyn  had  a  favourite  greyhound  named 
Gellert  that  had  been  given  to  him  by  his  father-in-law, 
King  John.   Gellert  was  one  of  the  fastest  greyhounds 
ever  seen  in  North  Wales;  he  was  gentle  as  a  lamb  at 
home,  but  a  lion  in  the  chase. 

One  day  Prince  Llewelyn  prepared  for  the  hunt  and 
called  for  Gellert,  but  the  dog  was  nowhere  to  be  seen, 
and  he  finally  left  without  him.  Upon  returning  from  the 
hunt  he  found  Gellert  waiting  to  meet  him,  but  there  was 
blood  dripping  from  his  fangs.   The  prince  became  alarmed 
for  he  had  a  little  son  a  year  old  and  he  hurried  to  the 
nursery  but  found  everything  in  disorder  and  no  sign  of 
his  son.  As  he  continued  to  search  for  his  son  and  only 
found  more  disorder  and  much  more  blood  he  was  convinced 
that  the  dog  had  destroyed  his  child.   In  a  rage  he 
plunged  his  sword  into  the  greyhound's  side,  who  fell 
with  a  deep  yell,  still  gazing  into  his  master's  eyes. 
Just  then  the  prince  heard  the  cry  of  a  child  and  hurry- 
ing to  that  sound  he  found  the  baby  hidden  beneath  the 
cradle.   Just  beside  him  lay  the  body  of  a  great  gaunt 
wolf  all  torn  to  pieces  and  covered  with  blood. 

The  prince  now  realized  that  Gellert  had  killed  the 
wolf  and  saved  the  child.  His  grief  was  great  but  he 
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could  not  bring  the  faithful  dog  back  to  life  so  he  buried 
him  outside  the  castle  walls  within  sight  of  the  great 
Snowdon  Mountain,  where  every  passer-by  might  see  his  grave, 
and  raised  over  it  a  great  cairn  of  stones.   To  this  day 
the  place  is  called  Beth  Gellert,  or  the  Grave  of  G-ellert. 

The  following  traditional  English  folk  song  is  a 
rollicking  song  of  the  May  Day  festivities  so  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  all  Englishmen. 


17th  Century 


Con  Brio 


COME  LASSES  AND  LADS 
Traditional 
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May-Pole  Dance 


fa 


s  i  i  r  i 


r   fit  n 


^ 


e=^ 


Corae,lass-es   and   lads,    take   leave   of  your   dads,    A- 


t.   J  /  .1  ^B 


3S=^ 


J I  .r  , 


J" 


£ 


way    to    the  may-pole   hie, — For    ev'ry  he has 


.rl-L-iyl'/ 


J  J     J-7f 


3 1  . 


4 


p    z±:     r   .-irJ  |  ±J=*t 


got   a   she,      The    fid-dler   is   stand-ing  by. For 


M'r  i/lJ   JH-  i  J  I1  f 


£ 


Viil-ly  has   got   his  Jill, And  John-ny  has   got   his 


ii  '31  r  r  t  ilc^ 


Joan, — To  trip  it,  trip  it,  trip--it,  trip  it, 


b  )-:j  i  f  ii 


m 


&^ 


^^ 


j> 


Trip — it,    up   and   down;    So--trip   it,    trip    it, 


u 


E^^^^ 


££$ 


; 


^^ 


trip    it,    trip    it,      trip — it   up    and      down. 


From   ""Botsford   Collection   of   Folk-Songs, "   Volume   II,    used 
by   permission  G.    Schirmer   Inc.    Copyright,    1931. 
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THE-MAID-OF-THTS-WAVE 
The  mermaid,  or,  as  she  is  called  in  Gaelic,  Maid- 
of-the-Wave,  has  great  beauty  and  is  sweet-voiced.   Half 
her  body  is  of  fish  shape,  and  glitters  like  a  salmon  in 
sunshine,  and  she  has  long  copper- coloured  hair  which  she 
loves  to  comb  as  she  sits  on  a  rock  on  a  lonely  shore, 
gazing  in  a  mirror  of  silver,  and  singing  a  song  in  praise 
of  her  own  great  beauty. 

Although  many  evil  deeds  have  been  ascribed  to  her 

she  has  been  known  to  give  good  advice  to  human  beings. 

There  was  once  a  man  in  Galloway  who  had  skill  as  a  curer 

of  diseases,  and  it  was  said  that  he  received  some  of  his 

knowledge  from  a  maid- of- the- wave.  A  beautiful  girl  named 

May  was  ill  with  consumption.  The  Galloway  herbalist 

tried  in  vain  to  cure  her,  and  as  he  loved  her  dearly  and 

wished  to  marry  her,  his  heart  was  very  sad  when  he  found 

that  his  herbs  did  not  do  her  any  good.   One  evening  as 

he  sat  sorrowing  on  the  shore,  a  maid- of- the- wave  raised 

her  head  above  the  waves  and  sang: 

Would  you  let  bonnie  May  die  in  your  hand 
And  the  mugwort  flowering  in  the  land? 

Then  she  vanished.  The  man  went  at  once  and  gather- 
ed the  flowers  of  the  mugwort,  and  made  a  medicine.  This 
he  gave  to  May,  who  was  soon  restored  to  health.   The 
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Joyful  wedding  then  took  place  and  many  were  the  praises 
sung  to  the  maid- of- the- wave. 

"Annie  Laurie, "  a  song  favored  in  Scotland  and  here 
in  the  United  States  follows: 
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ANNIE  LAURIE 


Lady  John  Scott 

Edited  and  arranged  by 

Granville  Bantock 


p  Slowly  and  expressively 


6 


T*=£ 


; 


E£5 


Max-well-ton  braes  are  bon-nie,   Where   ear-ly   fa's   the 


r  i  i  J  y  J 


h=ft 


4.  i 


\ 


^ 


d'e'w — And    it's   there  that  Ann-ie  Lau-rie,        Gi  •  ed 


^=F 


£=R^F 


r 


i 


V  x» 


t 


me  her  pro-mise   true,    Gie'd   me  her  pro-mise   true, Which 


m& 


js 


f*  •  i* 


f        * 


A 


ne'er    for-got  will     be  And   for  Bon-nie  An-nie 


^ 


f£E  ;    J>  i^±^±^=3 


Lau-rie,    I'd   lay — me  down  and  dee. 


From   "One  Hundred   Folksongs   of  All   Nations,"   used   by 
per-mission  Theodore  Presser  Co.   Copyright  1911. 
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THE  SHAMROCK  ■ 
The  shamrock  has  great  meaning  In  Ireland  because  it 
helped  the  people  of  the  Emerald  Isle  to  understand  a  great 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion. 

It  happened  long,  long  ago  when  St.  Patrick,  the  pa- 
tron saint  of  Ireland  first  came  there  to  bring  Christian- 
ity to  the  Irish.   When  he  tried  to  tell  them  about  the 
mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  they  could  not  understand 
what  he  meant  when  he  said  it  was  three  persons  in  one. 
In  vain  he  tried  to  explain  to  them  in  every  way  he  could 
but  still  they  would  not  be  convinced.   Finally  in  des- 
peration he  dropped  his  head  in  a  moment  of  prayer,  pray- 
ing for  divine  inspiration.   While  his  eyes  remained  fixed 
on  the  ground  he  noticed  the  three-leaved  shamrock  and  he 
knew  that  God  had  answered  his  prayer.  Plucking  the  tiny 
green  leaf  he  held  it  up  for  all  to  see  and  told  them  that 
each  leaf  stood  for  The  Father,  The  Son,  and  The  Holy 
Ghost,  but  they  were  all  attached  to  one  stem  and  were 
therefore  three  in  one.  Now  the  people  understood  what 
he  meant  and  the  shamrock  became  the  emblem  of  the  spiri- 
tual life  that  was  brought  to  them  by  this  great  saint. 

The  following  song,  "Bendemeer1 s  Stream,"  is  a  pop- 
ular Irish  folk  song.   The  words  of  the  song  were  written 
by  Thomas  Moore. 
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BENDEMEER'S  STREAM 


Words  by 
Thomas  Moore 


Andante 


u  r-*=E=E*e 


j 


There's  a  bow-er  of   ro-ses     by  Ben-de-meer1  s 
time  of  ray  child-hood  'twas  like  a  sweet 


stream, And  the  night-in-gale  sings  rcu 
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dream.   To sit  in  the   ros-es    and 
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all  the  day   long;   In  the  bow'r  and  it's 


hear  the  birds'  song.   That 
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lone,  in  the  bloom  of  the  year,  I  think:  Is  the 
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night-in-gale  sing-ing  there  yet?  Are  the 
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ros-es  still  bright  by  the  calm  Ben-de-meer? 


From  "Botsford  Collection  of  Folk- Songs, "  Volume  II,  used 
by  permission  G.  Schirmer  Inc.  Copyright,  1951 
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SANTA  LUCIA 

For  just  ages  and  ages  the  children  of  Italy  cele- 
brate Christmas  in  the  following  fashion: 

On  Christmas  Eve  they  place  a  wooden  shoe  in  the 
window  and  hope  that  Santa  Lucia,  who  is  represented  by  a 
snow-white  dove  and  is  the  same  as  our  Santa  Claus,  will 
come  and  fill  their  shoe  on  Christinas  Day.   Bright  and 
early  on  Christmas  morning  they  recite  the  following 
little  poem  to  their  mothers,  "Santa  Lucia  mama  mla,  coma 
bursa  del  poppa,  Santa  Lucia  portara, "  which  means  "Greet- 
ings from  Santa  Claus  mother  mine,  come  bring  daddy's 
purse  and  Santa  Claus  will  bring  some  presents."  Then 
they  walk  over  to  their  shoes  singing  "Santa  Lucia, "  the 
song  so  many  American  children  know.  Their  shoes  are  gen- 
erally filled  with  presents. 

I  will  now  sing  "Santa  Lucia, "  for  you.   The  Italian 
words  of  this  song  wish  for  the  wooden  shoe  or  boat  to 
sail  on  placid,  gentle  waters  under  clear  and  pleasant 
skies  until  it  will  embark  again  on  Christmas  Day  full  of 
goodies  for  the  children.   They  sing  so  sweetly  to  Santa 
Lucia  to  come  on  Christmas  Day.   This  song  will  no  doubt 
have  more  meaning  for  you  now  every  time  you  hear  it  be- 
cause it  is  the  Italian  childrens1  version  of  our,  "Santa 
Claus  is  Coming  to  Town. " 
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SANTA  LUCIA 


(To  the  swing  of  the  oar) 


Edited  and  arranged  by 
Granville  Bantock 
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pla-ci-da'e  1'jjn-da,        pros-pe-ro 'eil  ven-to, 
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ve-ni-teal  l'a-gi-le  bar-chet-ta  mi — a 
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Sa^ta     Lu-ci-a.    San-ta  Lu-ei^a.'   Ve-ni-teal- 
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Lu-ci-a.    san-ta  Lu-ci-a.1    ve-ni- 


la-^i-le  bar-chet-ta  mi-a.    San-ta  Lu-ci-a. 
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San-ta  Lu-ci-a  J 


From  "One  Hundred  Folksongs  of  All  Nations,  »  used  by  per- 
mission Theodore  Presser  Co.  Copyright,  1911. 
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HOW  APPELBO  GOT  THE  BRIDAL  CROWN 
This  happened  a  long,  long  time  ago  when  trolls  still 
wandered  on  the  face  of  the  earth.   Trolls  were  bad  fair- 
ies and  the  people  feared  them  because  of  the  misohief 
and  evil  they  caused.  The  trolls  feared  only  the  cold, 
sharp  steel  of  Sweden. 

Every  summer  the  young  maidens  of  Appelbo  in  Dale- 
carlia,  in  the  central  part  of  Sweden,  would  drive  their 
cattle  up  into  the  mountains  for  pasture.   There  the 
young  maidens  would  live  in  their  little  huts  and  make 
butter  and  cheese  from  the  cows'  milk.   Every  week  some  of 
the  maidens  would  go  into  the  village  to  sell  the  butter 
and  cheese  and  to  buy  provisions  for  the  rest  of  the  week. 

One  day  when  most  of  the  maidens  left  for  the  village 
they  left  only  one  maiden  behind.  This  maiden  was  not  so 
very  much  afraid  because  she  had  her  faithful  dog  with  her. 
She  was  a  beautiful  and  happy  girl  and  she  sat  in  her  little 
hut  dreaming  happily  of  her  forthcoming  wedding  day.   She 
was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  handsome  young  man  in  the 
village. 

The  trolls  had  long  watched  this  young  maiden  and 
wished  to  steal  her  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth  and  to 
make  her  live  with  them.   Seeing  their  chance  they  stole 
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up  on  her  and  began  dressing  her  in  bridal  finery  in  pre- 
paration for  her  wedding  to  a  troll.  Mow  In  Sweden  the 
larger  churchs  in  the  big  cities  had  a  beautiful  golden 
crown  which  belonged  to  the  church  and  was  worn  by  every 
bride  to  hold  her  veil  in  place.  Appelbo  was  then  such 
a  little  place  that  they  had  no  crown  in  their  church. 

The  trolls  were  known  to  be  excellent  metal-workers 
and  they  had  brought  a  beautiful,  delicately- wrought 
golden  crown  to  place  on  the  head  of  the  maiden  of  their 
choice.   The  maiden  became  very  frightened  and  managed 
to  whisper  a  warning  to  her  faithful  dog.   The  dog  dash- 
ed down  to  the  village  and  searched  out  the  maiden's  pro- 
mised husband. 

When  the  young  man  saw  the  disturbed  and  wildly  bark- 
ing dog  he  suspected  that  the  maiden  was  in  trouble  and 
stopping  only  long  enough  to  take  his  ax  he  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  up  the  mountain. 

As  he  came  to  the  hut  he  saw  the  maiden  being  dressed 
as  a  bride  in  beautiful  garments  by  the  trolls.  He  sent 
his  ax  flying  through  the  air  and  struck  the  door  where 
it  became  imbedded  at  the  top  of  the  door.   Seeing  their 
one  enemy,  Swedish  steel,  the  frightened  trolls  now 
snatched  the  bridal  finery  off  the  maiden  and  fled  in 
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terror.  However,  in  their  haste  they  forgot  the  golden 
crown,  and  to  this  day  it  is  used  for  every  bride  in 
Appelbo. 

A  song  beloved  by  all  Swedish  people  in  Sweden  and 
those  of  Swedish  ancestry  here  in  America  follows.   It  is 
"Wermeland, "  a  song  telling  majestically  of  the  beaity  of 
this  fair  region  which  is  a  bright  gem  within  the  shining 
crown  of  Sweden.   It  tells  of  the  serenity  one  gains  from 
this  region,  vows  that  one  would  not  change  it  for  all 
the  bliss  of  Eden  because  here  was  rocked  one's  cradle 
and  here  shall  bloom  his  grave. 
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WERMELAND 


Edited  and  arranged  by 
Granville  Bantock 
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mission Theodore  Presser  Co.  Copyright,  1911. 
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HANS  AND  THE  WONDERFUL  FLOWER 
A  long  way  from  here,  in  Germany,  flows  a  wonderful 
river  called  the  Rhine.   The  waters  are  so  clear  and  pure 
that  one  can  almost  see  the  bottom.   The  Rhine  hurries  on 
through  valleys  sweet  with  flowers,  and  past  mountains  and 
hills.   They  say  that  in  the  olden  days  the  fields  were  full 
of  fairies,  and  the  hills  swarmed  with  little  people,  dwarfs, 
pixies,  and  elves.  Not  everyone  saw  the  fairies  and  little 
men,  and  they  often  played  the  queerest  tricks  upon  the 
people  they  did  not  like,  hut  sometimes  they  were  good  and 
kind. 

This  is  the  story  of  how  they  once  helped  a  little 
boy. 

It  was  little  Hans,  the  shepherd  boy,  who  tended  the 
king's  sheep.   He  lived  with  his  mother  in  a  wee  house 
in  the  valley.   They  were  busy  and  happy,  but  they  were 
very  poor. 

One  day,  when  it  was  winter,  the  good  mother  grew 
very  ill  and  Hans  was  told  that  the  only  thing  that  would 
cure  her  was  the  brown  herb  that  grew  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain — and  it  was  covered  with  ice  and  snow.  He  set 
off  to  find  this  herb  and  as  he  struggled  through  the 
deep  snow  he  kept  saying,  "I  must  find  the  brown  herb. " 
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Up  the  mountain  he  climbed  to  the  very  top,  until  he 
could  see  the  river  down  below  him.  The  crust  of  the 
snow  was  thick  and  hard,  and  his  fingers  ached,  but  he 
pounded  with  his  stick  and  stamped.  All  at  once  he  came 
upon  the  most  beautiful  flower  you  ever  saw,  growing  up 
through  the  snow.   It  was  so  white  that  it  sparkled  like 
a  hundred  snow  crystals. 

Hans  loved  flowers  more  than  anything  and  he  wanted 
to  pick  it  but  a  little  voice  Inside  him  said,  "No,  no, 
Hans;  wait  until  you  come  back.   Find  the  brown  herb 
first. "  So  he  left  the  beautiful  flower  and  trudged  on 
farther,  poking  about  under  the  snow.   Just  as  it  was 
nearly  dark  he  found  the  brown  herb,  and  put  it  into  his 
pocket.   He  was  hurrying  home,  down  the  mountain  side, 
when  he  remembered  the  white  flower  and  went  back  to  get 
it.   However,  when  he  got  there  it  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
In  its  place  stood  a  wee  little  brown  dwarf  bowing  and 
taking  off  his  hat  to  him.   The  dwarf  told  him  to  come 
right  in  and  then  the  strangest  thing  happened.  The  side 
of  the  mountain  opened  wide  like  a  door  and  the  little 
dwarf  skipped  along  in  front  to  show  the  way.  He  found 
himself  in  the  most  beautiful  castle  you  ever  saw.   There 
were  ever  so  many  rooms  and  every  room  was  full  of  pre- 
cious stones. 
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The  dwarf  told  Hans  to  help  himself  and  take  as  many 
as  he  wished.  He  said  a  little  boy  who  was  as  good  to 
his  mother  as  he  was  deserved  such  a  present.   So  he 
filled  his  sack  and  suddenly  found  himself  in  the  snow 
again,  without  so  much  as  a  crack  in  the  ice  to  show 
where  the  dwarf  had  stood. 

He  hurried  home  with  his  precious  herb  and  his  mother 
soon  recovered  and  they  were  now  rich  because  the  wonder- 
ful sack  of  jewels  stayed  always  full. 

The  following  German  folk  song,  "Muss  I  Denn, "  is  a 
going- away  song  that  is  always  sung  when  a  ship  leaves 
Germany  for  some  other  land. 


MUST  I  GO 
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Swablan  folk  song  (1825) 

Edited  and  arranged  by 

Granville  Bantock 
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wie-drum  komm;  wie-drum  komm  kehr  i  ein, mein  Schatz  bei 
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dir. 
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THE  OLD  TOWN  CLOCK 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Old  Town  Clock  in  Prague 
in  Czechoslovakia?  If  you  should  ever  visit  this  color- 
ful country  you  will  be  sure  to  be  enchanted  by  this  mar- 
velous timepiece.   It  was  built  before  America  was  dis- 
covered.  This  astronomical  instrument  still  ticks  off 
months  and  minutes  with  fair  accuracy.   On  the  hour  a 
cock  crows;  upper  windows  fly  open;  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  file  solemnly  past.   Figures  beside  the  dials 
become  animated:   Vanity  looks  at  his  mirror  and  Avarice 
clutches  a  moneybag.   Then  Death,  holding  an  hour-glass 
tolls  the  passing  of  another  60  minutes. 

Legend  says  the  builder  was  intentionally  blinded 
to  keep  him  from  making  a  duplicate  clock  for  a  rival 
city.   The  man  craved  vengeance  but  told  no  one   about  it 
until  he  was  a  very  old  man,  when  he  pleaded  for  a  last 
visit  to  feel  again  the  marvelous  workings  on  the  inside 
of  this  clock.   His  request  was  granted,  when  he  took 
hold  of  a  sledge  hammer  and  smashed  the  mechanism.   The 
Old  Town  Clock  was  unable  to  move  for  many,  many  years 
because  no  other  man  knew  how  to  fix  it.   Finally  a  man 
was  found  far  away  from  Prague  who  came  and  fixed  it  at 
great  expense  and  it  has  been  working  faithfully  since. 

♦  tt-SR* 
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One  of  the  most  beloved  of  folic  songs  follows.   It  is 
the  melancholy,  "Where  Is  My  Home, "  which  seems  to  strike 
a  corresponding  chord  of  sympathy  in  the  heart  of  every 
person  away  from  home  regardless  of  country. 
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WHERE  IS  MY  HOME 
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ISLAND  OF  BLED 
There  is  an  old  Slovene  legend  about  the  Church  of 
the  Virgin  on  Bled's  Island.   This  is  a  very  Important 
church  in  Yugoslavia,  for  it  is  here  that  the  kings  wor- 
ship, are  baptized,  married,  and  finally  buried. 

They  say  that  long,  long  ago  there  were  only  beau- 
tiful green  meadows  where  now  is  the  Lake  of  Bled.   The 
island  was  merely  a  hill,  crowned  by  a  chapel.   The  graz- 
ing sheep  were  free  to  roam  at  will  inside  this  chapel. 

They  say  that  a  voice  from  Heaven  pleaded  with  the 
people  saying,  "Put  a  fence  around  my  church, "  but  the 
people  heeded  not.   One  morning  the  community  woke  to 
find  a  deep  lake  where  the  meadows  had  been;  only  the 
hill  with  its  chapel  protruded  from  the  water.   The  wa- 
tery "fence"  served  forever  to  keep  the  beasts  of  the 
field  away  from  the  chapel. 

A  song  of  Dalmatia,  a  province  of  Yugoslavia  follows. 
This  song  portrays  in  music  what  happened  physically  in 
so  many  parts  of  Yugoslavia.  As  a  result  of  the  Austrian 
rule  many  restaurants  and  customs  of  the  coffee  houses, 
open  air  cafes,  and  other  customs  of  the  Viennese  are 
apparent  throughout  this  country.  This  song  starts 
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with  a  brooding  waltz  tune  quoting  a  young  man  as  he 
makes  dire  predictions  of  a  sad  fate  if  he  falls  in  love 
with  the  maiden  of  his  choice,  then  suddenly  breaks  into 
a  wild  Slavic  tempo  of  abandonment,  boasting  that  his 
sweetheart  is  all  his  own. 
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WANDA 
They  say  in  Poland  that  long,  long  ago  when  Poland 
was  a  very  young  country  there  lived  a  maiden  called 
Wanda.   They  also  say  that  she  was  the  most  beautiful 
maiden  ever  seen  there.   She  was  very  wise  and  very  brave. 

There  were  many  stories  told  of  her  greatness  and  the 
stories  told  of  such  wondrous  events  about  her  bravery, 
wisdom,  kindness,  and  beauty.   Eventually  the  stories 
were  told  in  other  lands  and  brave  and  wise  men  from  these 
lands  came  to  see  for  themselves. 

Many  marveled  at  her  beauty  and  wisdom  and  many  en- 
gaged in  matches  of  strength  and  found  her  to  excell  even 
them.   Fame  of  her  achievements  spread  throughout  more 
lands,  and  now  the  knights,  princes,  and  even  kings  came 
to  see  and  meet  her  and  marvel. 

One  king  from  a  neighboring  country,  which  was  often 
at  war  with  Poland,  decided  he  would  have  her  for  his 
queen  and  proclaimed  that  if  she  did  not  marry  him  he 
would  make  war  upon  Poland  again.  Wanda  wanted  peace 
for  her  people  and  she  consented  to  be  his  queen. 

As  the  wedding  day  drew  near  she  thought  more  and 
more  of  how  she  did  not  want  a  stranger  to  rule  her  people. 
Since  she  had  given  her  word  she  knew  that  only  if  she 
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were  gone  would  she  Insure  peace. 

It  was  the  dawn  of  her  wedding  day.   Dressed  in  her 
bridal  finery  she  called  her  hand-maidens  together  and 
they  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Wisla,  or  Vistula,  as  the 
English  call  it.   Slipping  off  her  precious  gems  she  dis- 
tributed them  among  her  hand-maidens,  then  bidding  them  a 
sad  farewell  she  commended  her  spirit  to  the  gods,  stood 
poised  for  one  moment  like  a  graceful  bird  about  to  fly, 
and  disappeared  in  the  waters  below. 

To  this  day  the  Wisla  is  always  thought  to  be  the 
very  spirit  of  Wanda  because  it  is  so  beautiful  and  so 
strong. 

The  following  song,  "A  Star  in  Heaven, "  is  a  song 
that  almost  every  Polish  child  knows.   It  is  a  song  of 
disillusioned  old-age,  recalling  the  days  of  childhood 
when  still  at  a  dear  mother's  knees.  Longingly  the  old 
man  now  asks  the  star  why  it  had  shone  so  brightly  and 
filled  him  with  hope  and  sjnbltion  while  a  child;  why  it 
gleamed  so  bewitchingly  in  his  youth  leading  him  on  to  a 
life  of  pleasure- seeking  and  dissipation  of  his  energy, 
and  now  seems  to  have  abandoned  him  and  glows  only  dimly 
in  his  old  age,  reminding  him  of  what  might  have  been, 
had  he  followed  a  wiser  and  saner  course  in  his  youth. 
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From  "The  Universal  Folk  Songster,"  used  by  permission 
G-.  Schlrmer  Inc.  Copyright,  1937. 
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MAZEPPA 
Did  you  ever  wonder  where  the  Cossacks  of  Ukranla 
learned  about  their  excellent;  horsemanship  and  fierce 
warfare? 

They  say  it  happened  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Mazeppa,  the  son  of  a  poor  but  noble  Polish  family  was 
invited  to  the  court  of  the  Polish  king  to  serve  as  a 
page.  He  looked  so  strong  and  handsome  and  was  such  a 
willing  pupil  that  the  king  ordered  him  trained  by  the 
best  warriors  of  his  court  in  horsemanship  and  warfare. 

Mazeppa  became  a  great  court  favorite  but  one  noble- 
man became  very  Jealous  of  him  and  accused  him  of  flirt- 
ing with  his  wife.  He  had  his  servants  beat  Mazeppa  mer- 
cilessly, tied  to  a  horse  and  the  horse  was  turned  loose 
toward  the  Ukranian  border.   The  horse  traveled  on  across 
the  steppes  and  into  Ukranla. 

Mazeppa  was  not  dead  when  the  horse  came  to  the  vill- 
age where, the  Cossacks  dwelt.   The  chief  ordered  his  men 
to  bring  him  back  to  health  and  in  gratitude  Mazeppa 
trained  the  Cossacks  and  taught  them  all  he  had  learned  in 
horsemanship  and  warfare.  After  this  intensive  training 
the  Cossacks  became  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  and  the 
Czar  of  Russia  called  on  their  aid  many  times. 
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The  following  Ukranian  song,  "Rushes  and  Roars  the 
Wide  Dnieper, "  is  a  haunting  song  telling  of  the  wild 
beauty  of  the  wide  Dnieper  River  and  compares  the  tumult 
in  the  human  heart  to  the  Dnieper  River. 
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From  "3otsford  Collection  of  Folk- Songs, "  Volume  II,  used 
by  permission  G,  Schirmer  Inc.  Copyright,  1931 
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THE  MIRACULOUS  STAG 
Long  years  ago,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  a 
mighty  chief  held  dominion  in  the  heart  of  Asia.   His 
name  was  Menrot;  and  his  beautiful  wife,  Erich,  present- 
ed him  with  two  valiant  sons,  whose  names  were  Hunor 
and  Magyar. 

There  came  a  day  when  the  youths  called  together 
their  followers  and  set  forth  on  a  hunting  expedition  to 
the  virgin  forests  around  them.  Wherever  these  gallant 
huntsmen  wandered,  none  of  the  wild  beasts  could  escape 
the  swift  arrows  of  the  hundred  and  two  marksmen. 

One  morning,  there  suddenly  appeared  before  the  hunt- 
ers a  mighty  stag,  as  suddenly  as  if  he  had  risen  from 
the  ground.  He  was  a  noble  creature,  bearing  great  ant- 
lers adorned  with  many  branches,  and  he  stood  gazing  at 
the  men  with  proud  serenity.  The  young  hunters  were  over- 
come with  wonder,  for  never  before  had  they  seen  such  a 
magnificent  animal;  but  as  soon  as  they  recovered  from 
their  first  surprise,  one  and  all  discharged  their  arrows 
at  it. 

Much  to  their  surprise,  the  stag  did  not  fall,  but 
darted  away,  when  the  hunters  set  spur  to  their  horses 
and  dashed  away  in  pursuit  of  the  wonderful  animal.   Soon 
they  emerged  from  the  forests  and  continued  the  chase 
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over  the  open  plains.   On  and  on  they  rode,  discharging 
clouds  of  arrows,  but  even  the  most  skillful  marksman 
failed  to  strike  the  stag.  At  sundown  the  stag  suddenly 
di  sappeared. 

The  first  to  awaken  next  morning  was  Hunor.  He  saw 
the  stag  standing  motionless  in  the  distance.   Soon  all 
the  huntsmen  were  again  in  hot  pursuit.  For  many  days 
the  stag  led  them  on  through  miles  of  unknown  country 
till  the  huntsmen  knew  no  longer  in  which  direction  lay 
their  home. 

However,  the  surrounding  country  was  beautiful  and 
game  was  plentiful.   One  evening,  as  they  were  returning 
from  the  chase  they  heard  sweet  music  and  following  Its 
strains  they  came  upon  a  group  of  beautiful  gay- spirited 
maidens.  Each  of  the  huntsmen  now  gave  chase  to  a  fair 
maiden  and  as  each  was  successful  they  took  them  for  their 
wives.   The  sons  of  Hunor  and  Magyar  grew  up  to  be  brave 
heroes,  and  as  time  passed  on  their  families  increased 
and  became  two  powerful  nations;  and  Hunor1 s  descendants 
were  called  Huns,  and  those  of  Magyar,  Magyars  or  Hun- 
garians as  we  now  call  them. 


###* 


The  following  Hungarian  song,  "Rare  the  barley, 
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rare  the  rye,  rare  the  wheat,"  is  a  song  of  the  harvest 
season.  This  is  a  season  of  feasting  and  merrymaking  in 
Hungary  when  the  crops  have  been  harvested,  all  is  in 
readiness  for  the  winter  and  before  the  cold  days  of  win- 
ter keep  the  young  and  old  in-doors,  a  last  brilliant 
season  of  gaiety  and  fun  is  enjoyed  by  all. 

This  song  compares  the  qualities  of  the  barley,  the 
rye,  and  the  wheat,  the  very  breath  of  life  in  Hungary, 
with  the  wonderful  qualities  of  a  young  man's  sweetheart. 
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From  "Botsford  Collection  of  Folk-Songs, "  Volume  III,  used 
by  permission  G.  Schirmer  Inc.  Copyright,  1929 
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THE  MORAVIAN  CHURCH 
The  Unitas  Fratrum,  or  Erethrenfs  Unity,  known  bet- 
ter  in  America  as  the  Moravian  Church,  had  its  origin  in 
the  Slovakian  territory  of  Czecho- Slovakia.   During  the 
fifteenth  century,  a  group  of  sincere  Christians  wishing 
to  practice  Christianity  more  actively,  organized  into  a 
communion  of  brethren  which  they  called,  "Jednota  Bratr- 
ska, "  which  can  be  freely  translated  into  the  name, 
"Single  Brotherhood."  Christian  brotherhood  was  the  cor- 
nerstone of  their  doctrine. 

When  members  of  this  religious  group  first  came  to 
the  United  States  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  they 
were  seized  with  a  great  missionary  zeal.   Consequently, 
the  Moravian  Church  here  in  America  occupies  the  unique 
position  among  the  churchs  coming  to  or  arising  here  in 
the  United  States  in  these  respects;  it  was  the  first  to 
form  and  act  upon  the  idea  of  converting  heathen  people, 
beginning  at  once  among  the  Eskimos  of  the  Arctic  and 
the  Indians  of  North  America.   They  gained  more  members 
among  the  heathens  than  they  did  among  their  own  people. 

♦■sunt 

The  following  song  tells  of  the  ice-bound  cold  win- 
ters of  Slovakia  and  tells  of  the  young  man  getting  his 
little  hatchet  to  break  the  ice  to  get  water  from  the  well, 
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From  "Botsford  Collection  of  Folk- Songs, "  Volume  III,  used 
by  permission  G,  Schirmer  Inc.  Copyright,  1929. 
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HOW  MUSIC  CAME  TO  CHINA 
It  was  long,  long  ago,  when  Pekin  was  still  unheard 
of  and  the  Chinese  were  a  pastoral  people  living  in  tents. 
Yat  Yo,  a  little  six-year  old  boy  was  playing  on  the  sands 
at  the  Gulf  of  Pechili.  He  had  no  play-things  as  the  child- 
ren of  the  present  day  play  with,  but  he  had  the  beautiful 
flowers  and  the  waves  and  they  would  talk  to  him.  How  many 
times  he  would  yearn  for  the  silvery  voice  of  the  flowers! 
One  day  while  playing  he  suddenly  jumped  up,  uttered  a 
squeal  of  delight  and  threw  himself  into  the  soft  sand. 
As  the  sand  trickled  over  him  he  distinctly  heard  a  three- 
toned  melody  ring  in  his  ear,  only  he  did  not  know  it  to 
be  melody  but  thought  it  a  pleasant  sound.   He  took  up  a 
handful  of  the  singing  sand  and  holding  it  close  to  his 
ear  he  let  it  drip  through  his  fingers,  and  his  little 
heart  swelled  with  an  unknown  Joy. 

For  a  few  years  he  kept  his  secret  to  himself  and 
while  tending  his  father's  herd  he  would  try  to  imitate 
the  three- toned  melody.  His  father  kept  him  so  hard  at 
work  that  he  began  to  look  sick  and  finally  he  was  left  at 
home.   Calling  for  his  playmate  Ting  Wo  he  ran  off  with 
her  to  the  sands  to  play.   Ting  Wo  had  grown  to  almost  a 
young  lady  now  and  Yat  Yo  thought  her  very  beautiful. 
Stirred  by  this  thought  he  took  up  a  handful  of  the  sing- 
ing sand,  held  it  close  to  her  ear,  and  while  it  droned 
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Its  three-toned  melody  he  accompanied  it  with  sweet  words 
in  praise  of  her  beauty.   Ting  Wo  took  up  the  strain  and 
they  sang  together.   Thus  was  sung  the  first  love- song 
of  China. 

Yat  Yo  was  soon  strong  again  and  he  now  set  out  on  a 
Journey  for  a  period  of  two  years.  Ting  Wo  would  go  to 
the  sands  and  there  croon  endearing  words  to  her  little 
doll  dripping  the  sand  between  her  little  fingers — the 
first  Chinese  lullaby. 

Two  years  had  past,  Yat  Yo  returned  to  his  home  and 
found  that  something  had  gone  wrong.  His  mother  silently 
took  his  hand  and  led  him  out  of  the  tent,  then  pointing 
to  the  hill  where  the  dead  were  buried  she  told  him'  that 
Ting  Wo  had  gone  in  swimming  and  as  she  had  gone  too  far, 
only  her  dead  body  drifted  back. 

Again  to  the  singing  sands  went  Yat  Yo  and  there 
sang  out  his  anguish  while  absently  dripping  the  sands 
between  his  fingers — the  first  death  chant. 

Many  years  had  passed.   Yat  Yo  had  married  and  now 
had  a  family  of  grown  sons  and  daughters,  but  he  never 
forgot  Ting  Wo  nor  the  singing  sands.  Away  from  them  he 
made  many  crude  instruments  to  take  their  place. 
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An  old  man  now,  he  at  last  made  a  triple  lute  of  reed 
that  Imitated  the  little  three-toned  melody.  He  traveled 
again  to  his  childhood  home,  up  the  hill  to  the  grave  of 
Ting  Wo.   There  he  placed  the  fruit  of  his  labors  as  an 
offering  to  her  departed  spirit. 

The  Chinese  song  which  follows  is  a  very  old  song  in 
that  country,  and  like  all  Chinese  music  before  China  knew 
much  of  the  West,  it  is  delicate  and  graceful  as  the  flow- 
ers in  the  tiny  garden  of  every  beauty-loving  Chinese.  It 
is  simple,  as  are  all  Chinese  songs  of  the  past,  telling 
merely  a  story  of  a  young  man  comparing  his  lady-love  with 
the  delicate  beauty  of  the  Jasmin. 
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From   "One  Hundred  Folksongs  of  All  Nations, w  used  by  per- 
mission Theodore  Presser  Co.    Copyright,   1911. 
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FUJI-YAMA 
This  happened  long  ago  when  Japan  was  very  young. 
There  was  no  mountain  where  now  the  sacred  peak  called 
Fuji-yama  reaches  up  to  the  sky;  only  a  far- stretching 
plain  bathed  in  sunlight  all  day.   The  peasants  in  the 
district  were  astonished  one  morning  to  behold  a  mighty 
hill  where  before  had  been  the  open  plains.   It  had  sprung 
up  in  a  single  night,  while  they  slept.  Flames  and  huge 
stones  were  hurled  from  its  summit;  the  peasants  feared 
that  the  demons  from  the  under- world  had  come  to  wreak 
vengeance  upon  them.   But  for  many  generations  there  have 
been  peace  and  silence  on  the  heights.   The  good  Sun-G-od- 
dess  loves  Fuji-yama.   Every  evening  she  lingers  on  his 
summit,  and  when  at  last  she  leaves  him,  his  lofty  crest 
is  bathed  in  soft  purple  light.   In  the  evening  the  Match- 
less Mountain  seems  to  rise  higher  and  higher  into  the 
skies,  until  no  mortal  can  tell  the  place  of  his  rest. 
Golden  clouds  enfold  Fuji-yama  in  the  early  morning.  Pil- 
grims come  from  far  and  near,  to  gain  blessing  and  health 
for  themselves  and  their  families  from  the  sacred  mountain. 

On  the  self- same  night  that  Fuji-yama  rose  out  of  the 
earth,  a  strange  thing  happened  in  the  mountainous  district 
near  Kyoto.   The  inhabitants  were  awakened  by  a  terrible 
roar,  which  continued  throughout  the  night.   In  the  morning 
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every  mountain  had  disappeared;  not  one  of  the  hills  that 
they  loved  was  to  be  seen.  A  blue  lake  lay  before  them. 
It  was  none  other  than  the  lute- shaped  Lake  Biwa.   The 
mountains  had,  in  truth,  traveled  under  the  earth  for 
more  than  a  hundred  miles,  and  now  form  the  sacred  Fuji- 
yama. 

The  following  Japanese  song,  "Sakura, "  or  "Cherry- 
Bloom,  "  is  a  popular  Japanese  folk  song  of  the  spring 
when  a  young  man's  fancy  turns  to  love  and  he  calls  to 
his  sweetheart  to  come  meet  him  beneath  the  fragrant 
cherry-blossoms. 


CHERRY- BLOOM 
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From  "One  Hundred  Folksongs  of  All  Nations, "  used  by  per- 
mission Theodore  Presser  Co.  Copyright,  1911. 
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A  MOORISH  PROMISE 
It  was  in  Granada,  a  long,  long  time  ago,  when  the 
Moors  and  the  Spaniards  were  at  war.  Radrigo  de  Narvaez 
was  Alcaide  of  Alora,  a  fortress  on  the  Spanish  frontier. 

During  a  lull  in  the  war,  Narvaez  left  the  fortress 
with  several  friends  in  search  of  adventure.   During  the 
night  they  encountered  a  Moor  and  a  skirmish  followed. 
The  Moor  fought  bravely  but  was  finally  vanquished  when 
he  became  very  sad.  Narvaez  asked  for  the  reason  of  this 
sudden  change  and  the  Moor  told  him  that  he  was  the  son 
of  an  exiled  and  persecuted  family  of  the  Abencerrajes. 
He  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  Moorish  maiden  Zara  who 
had  a  cruel  father.  He  had  promised  Zara  that  he. would 
come  to  free  her  that  night  and  now  he  could  not  keep 
his  promise. 

Narvaez  respected  this  trait  in  him  and  told  him 
that  if  he  could  keep  his  promise  to  a  Christian  just  as 
faithfully  he  would  permit  him  to  go  off  for  Zara  and 
keep  his  promise  to  her  but  must  return  in  three  days. 

Although  Zara  had  despaired  that  her  lover  would  no 
longer  come  for  her  she  was  very  happy  to  see  him  come  to 
rescue  her.  For  two  days  they  were  very  happy  but  on  the 
third  day  he  told  her  of  his  promise  and  in  spite  of  her 
entreaties  he  set  off  with  her  for  Granada. 
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Narvaez  began  to  doubt  his  wisdom  in  permitting  the 
Moor  his  temporary  freedom  for  if  he  did  not  return  the 
Spaniard  would  be  called  to  account  for  his  rash  action. 
The  sun  was  setting  on  the  third  day  when  the  Moor  came 
back.   The  Spaniard  now  Interceded  for  the  Moor  to  the 
Spanish  king  who  knew  Zara's  father,  an  influential  Moor, 
quite  well,  and  Zara  and  her  husband  were  set  free. 

A  Moorish  love  song  from  Algeria  follows. 
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From  "One  Hundred  Folksongs  or  A±i  Nations, "  used  by  per- 
mission Theodore  Presser  Co.  Copyright,  1911. 
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THE  ROYAL  SINGER 
The  royal  singer  had  sung  one  of  his  most  beautiful 
psalms  to  the  glory  and  praise  of  Him  who  had  been  his 
help  in  every  need.  The  last  note  still  vibrated  on  the 
strings  of  his  harp,  when  Satan  stood  beside  him  and  tempt- 
ed the  heart  of  the  king  to  be  proud  of  his  song.   "Among- 
st all  thy  creatures,  the  king  exclaimed,  "Hast  thou,  0 
Lord,  one  who  praises  Thee  more  melodiously  than  I  do?" 

Through  the  open  window,  before  which  he  spread  his 
hands  in  prayer,  a.  grasshopper  flew  into  the  king'  s  room 
and  seated  itself  on  the  hem  of  his  robe.   She  began  her 
clear  matin- song;  a  number  of  grasshoppers  assembled  a- 
round  her.   One  nightingale  came,  and  soon  numbers  of 
nightingales  sang  the  praises  of  their  Creator. 

The  ear  of  the  king  was  opened;  he  heard  the  concert 
of  all  animated  nature;  the  splashing  of  the  brook,  the 
rustling  of  the  woods,  the  voice  of  the  morning  star,  the 
enrapturing  song  of  the  rising  sun. 

Lost  in  the  high  harmony  of  the  voices  which  unceas- 
ingly and  unweariedly  sung,  the  king  remained  silent.   He 
thought  his  song  excelled  even  oy   the  grasshoppers  which 
still  chirped  on  the  hem  of  his  robe.  Humility  again  en- 
tered into  his  soul;  he  took  his  harp,  and  gave  vent  to 
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his  feelings  as  the  musical  strings  resounded  with  his  ad- 
miration.  "Praise  ye  the  Lord, "  he  sang,  "All  ye  his  crea- 
tures. Praise  thou  likewise  the  Lord,  my  inmost  heart,  my 
soul,  join  humbly  in  His  praise." 

.  The  song  "Hatikvah, "  or  "The  Hope, "  was  written  in 
1878  by  the  Hebrew  poet  Nephtali  Herz  Imber  and  was  set 
to  music  by  Samuel  Cohen,  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  in 
Rishon  Le  Zion,  Palestine.   The  song  was  taken  up  by  the 
Palestine  colonists  and  became  the  anthem  of  the  Zionist 
movement  after  it  was  organized  in  1897.   The  melody  is 
based  on  a  Czechoslovaklan  folk  song. 
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city  of  Jer-u-sa-lem,  Where  Da-vid  en-camped. 


From  "Fireside  Book,  of  Folk  Songs,  "  used  by  permission 
Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc.,  and  Artists  &  Writers  Guild, 
Inc.  Copyright,  1947. 
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THE  MEANING  OF  "INCA" 
We  usually  think  of  the  Indians  down  in  Peru  as  Incas. 
That  is  however,  a  very  common  mistake.   There  never  was  a 
tribe  or  race  called  Incas.   The  word  Inca,  or  rather  Inga, 
meant  "Of  The  Sun, "  and  was  a  title,  like  king  or  emperor, 
borne  by  the  ruler  of  the  Incan  Empire  which  embraced  all 
of  what  is  now  Peru  and  Bolivia  with  a  large  part  of  Ecaudor 
and  Chili.  Among  the  twenty  million  people  who  inhabited 
this  vast  area  there  were  many  tribes  and  sub-tribes,  each 
with  its  own  dialect,  customs  and  religion,  but  all  were 
ruled  by  the  Inca. 

Although  the  Incas  are  usually  clasced  as  sun  worship- 
pers they  did  not  actually  adore  the  sun,  but  regarded  it 
as  the  visual  manifestation  of  Inti,  the  sun  god,  who  was 
the  son  of  a  Supreme  Being  known  as  Wira  Kocha  or  Pachaka- 
mak  and  whose  wife  was  the  Moon  Goddess  or  Mama  Quilla. 
Wira  Kocha,  or  the  Creator,  was  in  many  respects  similar 
to  our  own  God  or  Creator,  while  Inti  was  the  prototype  of 
Christ.   Neither  did  they  worship  idols,  but  merely  made 
offerings  and  prayers  to  the  artificial  representations  of 
their  deities,  just  as  Christians  kneel  and  pray  before 
the  figures  of  Christ  and  the  Saints,  not  to  them.   More- 
over, the  Incas  believed  in  the  resurrection,  in  a  heaven 
and  a  hell,  and  in  an  evil  being  or  devil  called  Supay. 
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In  fact,  as  a  whole  their  religion  was  so  strikingly  simi- 
lar to  the  Christian  faith  that  one  intelligent  Spanish 
priest  wrote  a  voluminous  book  in  which  he  argued  that  the 
Incan  people  should  not  be  considered  infidels  as  their  re- 
ligion was  practically  a  form  of  Christianity.   But  all  he 
got  for  his  pains  was  persecution  by  the  Inquisition  and 
the  confiscation  of  his  book. 

The  following  Peruvian  song  is  a  hymn  of  the  ancient 
Incas  to  Pachakamak,  or  the  Supreme  Being. 
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From  "Songs  of  the  Americas,"  used  by  permission  G. 
Schirmer  Inc.  Copyright,  1922. 
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THE  VIRGIN  OF  GUADALUPE 
It  is  said  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Virgin 
appeared  to  Juan  Diego,  an  Indian  in  Guadalupe,  old  Mex- 
ico, and  commanded  that  a  chapel  be  "built  for  her  on  that 
particular  spot.   The  bishop  of  the  diocese  declared  that 
the  man  had  been  dreaming  and  told  him  to  go  away.   The 
Virgin  came  to  the  Indian  again,  and  still  the  bishop  de- 
clared that  he  had  no  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  he  said. 
A  third  time  the  supernatural  visitor  appeared,  and  told 
Juan  to  climb  a  certain  difficult  mountain,  pick  the  flow- 
ers he  would  find  there,  and  take  them  to  the  bishop. 

After  a  long  and  dangerous  climb  they  were  found,  to 
the  Indian's  amazement,  growing  in  the  snow.  He  filled 
his  blanket  with  them  and  returned  to  the  episcopal  resi- 
dence, but  when  he  opened  the  folds  before  the  dignitary, 
he  was  more  amazed  to  find  not  flowers,  but  a  glowing  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin  painted  on  his  blanket.   It  hangs  now 
in  Guadalupe,  where  it  is  greatly  prized  and  is  resorted 
to  in  illness  and  threatened  disaster. 

The  following  song  is  sung  not  only  in  Mexico  but  in 
many  countries  of  South  America.  It  is,  "Clelito  Llndo, " 
a  gay>  tantalizing  love  song. 
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From  "The  Universal  Folksongster,    "  used  by  permission 
G.    Schirmer  Inc.    Copyright,    1937. 
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APPLE- SEED  JOHN 
Long,  long  ago,  when  America  was  just  being  settled  by 
the  white  men  and  our  farmers  had  to  work  too  hard  to  raise 
the  grain  and  vegetables  they  needed  to  think  much  of  or- 
chards, there  was  one  man  who  had  grown  too  old  to  do  much 
farming.  However,  he  was  very  active  for  his  age  and  wanted 
to  do  something  for  his  fellow-men  so  he  started  out  with 
a  sack  over  his  shoulders. 

When  he  stopped  at  the  first  farm-house  he  asked  the 
farmer  for  some  apples.  The  farmer  gave  him  food  and  lodg- 
ing and  some  nice  red  apples.   Old  John  traveled  on  to  the 
next  farm  and  did  the  same.   When  his  bag  was  full  of 
apples  he  sat  down  in  the  shade  of  an  old  tree  and  cut  the 
apples  up  in  quarters.   Then  he  looked  for  an  open  prairie 
and  there  dug  a  hole  with  his  stick  and  dropped  a  quarter 
of  an  apple  into  it.   He  did  this  with  each  piece  of  apple 
he  had  until  he  used  up  his  supply.   Then  he  started  out 
again  and  would  beg  for  more  apples  and  find  new  places  to 
plant  his  apple  seeds. 

He  had  done  his  work  well  because  there  is  many  a 
farmer  in  the  apple  country  of  the  east  who  tells  his 
grandchildren  that  his  apple  orchard  was  planted  by  Old 
Apple-Seed  John  himself. 
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The  following  song,  "I  am  a  Poor  Wayfaring  Stranger, ■ 

is  a  spiritual  that  sprang  up  all  through  the  Southern 
mountains  after  the  Revoluntionary  War.   It  was  sung  by- 
Negroes  and  by  whites  at  camp  meetings  and  revivals.   This 
is  a  version  sung  by  the  early  settlers  of  DeKalb  County, 
Texas. 
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I  ALI  A  POOR  WAYFARING  STRANGER 
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From  "Fireside  Book  of  Folk  Songs,"  used  by  permission 
Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc.,  and  Artists  &  Writers  Guild, 
Inc.  Copyright,  1947. 
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UNCLE  JERRY'S  MASSA 
The  grandson  of  Uncle  Jerry  himself  told  me  this  story. 
You  see  Uncle  Jerry  was  a  slave  on  the  Georgia  plantation 
of  Mr.  Wood.  Uncle  Jerry  always  told  his  grandchildren  how 
the  Lord  had  led  him  to  a  good  master  because  Mr.  Wood  was 
all  of  that. 

His  slaves  were  expected  to  go  to  the  church  on  Ole 
Massa' s  plantation  where  the  white  folk  went.   They  all  had 
their  own  place  and  after  the  service  there  would  be  instruc- 
tion in  religion.   While  Missy  had  the  girls  giving  her 
their  personal  attention  in  the  long  process  of  dressing  of 
those  days,  the  oldest  daughter  of  the  house  gave  instruc- 
tion in  the  three  R's  to  all  the  slaves  who  could  benefit 
from  an  education. 

The  landowner  on  the  neighboring  plantation  was  a  mean, 
conceited  man.  He  would  not  permit  his  slaves  to  worship 
the  Christian  God  but  they  were  to  consider  only  their  mas- 
ter as  God.  He  was  cruel,  and  all  Uncle  Jerry's  Massa  had 
to  do  was  threaten  his  slaves  to  sell  them  to  his  neighbor 
and  they  would  behave  themselves. 

When  the  slaves  were  given  their  freedom,  all  the  slaves 
of  the  mean  landowner  left  him  immediately  but  the  slaves  of 
Uncle  Jerry's  Massa  stayed  on  with  him.  As  each  slave  became 
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older,  the  Massa  would  tell  him  to  go  out  on  the  far  end 
of  the  plantation  and  clear  himself  some  land  and  build  a 
house  and  he  would  become  the  sole  owner  of  the  property. 
The  Ole  Massa  died  with  the  command  to  his  descendants  to 
always  look  after  his  former  slaves.  Yes,  Ole  Massa  was 
always  remembered  by  Uncle  Jerry  and  the  others. 

The  following  Negro  spiritual,  "No  Hidin'  Place, "  is 
an  example  of  the  deep  spirituality  of  the  Negro. 


NO  HIDIN1   PIACE 
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place!"  There's  no  hi-din'   place  down  here. 
From  "Songs  of  the  Americas, "  used  by  permission  G.    Schlrmer 
Inc.    Copyright,    1922. 
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LOU  BECK  AND  RUFUS 
This  is  a  western  story  that  has  no  gun-play  because, 
you  know,  most  of  our  great  heroes  never  carried  a  gun. 
Such  a  hero  was  Lou  Beck.   Californians  sometimes  call  him 
"the  good  Samaritan  of  Death  Valley. " 

Lou  Beck  had  started  out  to  the  Klondike  to  search  for 
gold.   While  there  he  found  a  greater  treasure,  and  that  was 
Rufus,  his  dog.  The  two  returned  to  Pasadena,  California, 
great  friends. 

There  were  many  beautiful  places  around  Pasadena  but 
the  liojave  Desert  seemed  to  fascinate  him.  He  wanted  to 
explore  it  but  his  friends  warned  him  of  the  many  dangers. 
However,  the  desert  kept  calling  and  finally  the  two  set 
out. 

At  first  it  was  a  glorious  adventure  but  finally  they 
were  lost.   For  days  they  wandered  about  looking  for  water 
when  at  last  Beck  made  a  silent  prayer  for  help,  and  in 
this  prayer  he  promised  God  tha.t  if  he  ever  escaped  and 
were  spared,  he  would  devote  his  life  to  saving  others  from 
such  suffering. 

Suddenly  Rufus  became  excited  and  led  him  to  a  small 
pool  of  water.   He  behaved  in  a  peculiar  manner  but  Beck 
was  too  thirsty  and  drank  deeply.  With  his  renewed 
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strength  they  found  their  way  back  but  Beck  became  very  sick 
and  never  fully  recovered. 

When  he  felt  strong  enough  they  set  out  to  the  desert 
to  keep  his  promise.   Beck  now  wore  desert  shoes  against  the 
burning  sands  and  snakebite.   The  dog  bore  a  forty-pound 
pack — containing  a  water-bottle,  food,  and  a  package  of  poi- 
son antidote  for  snake  bite.   Together  they  explored  every 
inch  of  the  desert.   They  located  water  holes  and  put  up 
rude  signs  to  guide  travelers. 

For  twelve  years  they  worked  together  and  rescued 
scores  of  men  from  death  in  the  desert.   The  dog  was  trained 
to  find  the  scent  of  another  man  and  lead  his  master  to  him. 

Beck  died  before  his  dog,  and  in  three  years  Rufus 
heard  the  call  to  join  his  master.   Those  who  had  known  Lou 
Beck  and  Rufus  together  could  not  but  feel  that  somehow  the 
two  had  found  each  other  again  and  were  traveling  together 
once  more. 

Just  a  man  and  a  dog,  and  a  promise  faithfully  kept! 

The  following  Cow-boy  song,  "Good-bye  Old  Paint,"  Is 
a  very  old  song  and  is  popular  throughout  the  Wsst. 
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bye  Old  Paint   I'm  a-leav-in'    Chey-enne. 


Used  by  permission  Carl  Fischer,    Inc.    Copyright,    1927. 
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THE  BELOVED  OF  THE  SUN 
Many,  many  moons  ago,  when  only  Indians  roamed  over 
what  is  now  North  America,  a  brother  and  a  sister  were  left 
alone  when  their  parents  did  not  return  from  a  journey. 
The  brother  took  very  good  care  of  his  sister  and  felt  that 
he  must  take  hie  father's  place. 

One  day  when  the  brother  was  away  hunting,  the  young 
maiden  was  dazzled  by  a  sudden  flash  of  light,  and  at  the 
same  instant  a  tall  and  handsome  young  brave  entered  the 
lodge.  '  He  looked  very  much  like  her  brother.  He  remained 
for  some  time,  but  left  before  the  brother  came  home. 
When  the  brother  returned  he  found  that  his  sister  seemed 
troubled  and  embarrassed  about  something. 

Three  times  this  happened,  and  on  the  third  day  she 
told  her  brother  everything.   The  brother  told  her  that  on 
the  morrow  he  would  set  out  as  usual  for  the  hunt  but  would 
hide  in  the  bushes  and  watch  for  the  stranger.   Soon  after 
that  the  strange  young  brave  appeared  and  the  brother  stepped 
in  and  began  to  wrestle  with  him.   The  stranger  was  much 
stronger  than  the  brother  and  she  seized  an  axe  and  was 
about  to  strike  the  stranger  but  they  looked  so  much  alike 
that  she  could  not  tell  which  was  her  brother  and  was  a- 
fraid  to  throw  the  axe  for  fear  she  would  hurt  her  brother. 
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Finally  the  stranger  said  to  her  brother,  "My  friend, 
do  not  try  to  resist  me  any  longer!  I  came  not  to  harm  you 
or  this  maiden,  but  to  make  her  my  wife I   Know  that  I  am 
the  Sun,  and  she  shall  be  the  Moon  and  rule  over  the  night 
if  she  will  come  with  me ! " 

Upon  this  the  maiden  yielded  and  went  with  him  but  you 
see  that  she  does  not  shine  every  night,  for  she  was  only  a 
mortal  maiden  and  therefore  is  soon  wearied. 

"The  Call  of  the  Sun- Worshipper. "  is  an  Indian  hymn  to 
the  Great  Spirit  represented  by  the  sun.   It  is  a  call  into 
the  early  dawn  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  and  has  a  faint 
answering  echo. 

"Hi-Yo  Witzi,"  is  another  morning  song  heard  among  the 
North  American  Indian  tribes  of  the  west. 
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HI-YO  WITZI 


Slow 


$  i  VJiuxr  j:U  iU  /  i  *V 
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U  f A 1  r  r  r-4i  -iN^Ur  n 


Hi — yo — hi-yo  wlt-zi  nal-yo  Hi-yo — hi-yo  wit-zl 

f  .r.H.i  77 
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nal-yo —  Hi-yo,   hi-yo  wit-zi  hi-yo,     hi-yo, 


*=&=^8i  xthm^ii  i  £ 


Hi-yo  wit-zi  hi-yo  nai-yo  hi-yo     Hi-yo  Hi-yo  wit-zi 


nai-yo  M-yo  ni-yo  wit-zl  hi-yo  hi-yo  nai-yo  Hi 


From   "The  Universal  Foils:  Songster,"  used  by  permission 
G.    Schirmer  Inc.    Copyright,    1937. 
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FRENCH  DANCE 
Choose  your  partners,  place  hands  on  hips  and  face 
your  partner.   Bend  slightly  to  the  left  side  moving  whole 
body  in  saucy  fashion,  then  the  same  to  the  right,  then 
left,  and  again  right.   Then  gravely  shake  your  finger  in 
caution  1-2  and  1-2.   Now  hands  on  hips  again  and  bend  left, 
bend  right,  bend  left,  and  right,  then  shake  your  finger 
1-2  and  1-2,  bend  left,  and  right  and  rest  before  you  start 
again. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  TEACHER 
It  is  best  that  the  teacher  play  the  record  away  from 
the  children  until  she  gets  an  idea  of  the  progression  of 
the  dance  so  what  when  the  pupils  begin  to  listen  to  the 
record  she  can  guide  them  along.  After  the  pupils  have 
listened  to  the  record  they  should  be  ready  to  try  the 
dance.   This  dance  with  its  two  movements  is  so  simple 
that  children  should  be  able  to  follow  instructions 
without  the  assistance  of  the  teacher. 
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THERE  WAS  A  LITTLE  iwAIDEN 


Edited  and  arranged  by 
Granville  Bantock 
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II        e-tait     un        ber-ge--      re  et 

Bend  left   and  right   and   left,    right   and 


J  ~f  J    j'    J   z±:    J    rj:   z£ 
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ron  ron  ron  pet-tit     pa-  ta-      pon       II 

shake-1    shake 2   shake-1  shake- 2J3end 

e-      tait      un     ber-      ge-  re   qui   gar-dait   ses   mou- 

left      and   right    and  left,  right    and   shake-1    shake-2 


r  eb 


£  EfeE^H 


y  *  .- 


ton  ron  ron   Qui  gar-dait  ses  raou-   tons. 
.shake-1  shake  -2  Bend  left  and  right  and  rest. 


, 


SHAKE  1-2  means  to  slowly  shake  your  finger 
on  the  first  beat  and  again  on  the  second. 


From  "One  Hundred  Folksongs  of  All  Nations,"  used  by  per- 
mission Theodore  Presser  Co.  Copyright,  1911. 
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GERMAN, DANCE 
Choose  your  partners,  cross  hands,  hop  on  the  left  heel 
to  left  side  and  a  little  forward,  then  on  the  right  heel, 
then  left,  then  right,  left,  right,  left  and  right.   That 
means  you  hop  to  left  four  times  and- to  right  four  times. 
When  you  hop  on  your  heel  you  point  your  toe  upward  and 
slightly  pull  arms  and  body  to  left  side  or  to  right  side, 
whichever  way  you  are  going  at  the  time.  Then  you  walk 
four  slow  steps,  then  hop  on  left  heel,  then  right,  then 
left,  then  right,  then  rest  a  bit  before  you  begin  again. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  TEACHER 
It  is  best  that  the  teacher  play  the  record  away  from 
the  children  until  she  gets  an  idea  of  the  progression  of 
the  dance  so  that  when  the  pupils  begin  to  listen  to  the 
record  she  can  guide  them  along.  After  the  pupils  have 
listened  to  the  record  they  should  be  ready  to  try  the 
dance.   If  the  children  find  difficulty  in  following  the 
instructions  on  the  record,  play  only  the  first  part  until 
they  understand  the  first  movement  well  and  then  proceed 
with  the  walk. 
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0  THOU  DEAREST  MAIDEN  MINE 


Edited  and  Arranged  by 
Granville  Bantock 
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0  du  lie-ber  Au-gu-stin  Au-gus-tin  Au-gua-ti 


0  du  lie-ber  Au-gu-stln  Au-gua-tin  Au-gua-ti 
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*,  left  heel  right  heel  le 
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t  heel  right  heel 
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G-eld  ist  weg  madl  ist  weg  al-lea  weg  al-les  weg! 
walk         walk        walk      walk 
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0  Du  lie-ber  Au-gus-tin  Al-les  ist  hinj 
left  heel    right  heel  left  heel  rest 


From  "One  Hundred  Folksongs  of  All  Nations,"  used  by  per- 
mission Theodore  Presser  Co.  Copyright,  1911. 
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BOHEMIAN  DANCE 
Choose  your  partners,  cross  hands,  skip  seven  times, 
turn,  skip  six  times  and  face  your  partner.   Turn  to  the 
left  and  stamp  each  foot  (1-2-3),  turn  to  the  right  and 
stamp  each  foot  (1-2-3),  shake  your  finger  six  times  (1-2-3 
and  1-2-3)  turn  to  the  left  and  stamp  each  foot  (1-2-3), 
shake  your  finger  six  times  (1-2-3  and  1-2-3)  turn  to  the 
right  and  stamp  each  foot  (1-2-3). 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  TEACHER 
It  is  best  that  the  teacher  play  the  record  away  from 
the  children  until  she  gets  an  idea  of  the  progression  of 
the  dance  so  that  when  the  pupils  begin  to  listen  to  the 
record  she  can  guide  them  along.  After  the  pupils  have 
listened  to  the  record,  they  may  be  ready  to  try  the  dance, 
but  it  would  be  better  to  play  the  record  only  long  enough 
to  work  on  each  movement  alone  at  one  time  until  they  know 
it  well  enough  to  go  to  the  next.  If  the  children  have 
difficulty  in  knowing  how  to  hold  their  hands,  tell  them 
to  shake  hands  with  their  partners,  then  reach  underneath 
the  handshake  for  the  other  hand.  Boys  stand  to  the  left 
of  girls. 


TO  THE  GARDEN  ANNIE  WENT 
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Introduction 
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Sla   na-nen-ka   na  ze-le      na  ze-le 
skip      skip        skip      skip    skip   skip 
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turn  to  left  and  st  st  st  turn  to  right  and 
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ko-si-cek 
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ti  ti  ti 

sh  sh  sh 


ti  ti  ti 

sh  sh  sh 


f-H- 


ti   to   bu-des 
turn  to    left    and 
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pTa-ffi-ci      ti   ti   ti     ti    ti   ti      ti   to  bu-des 

st      st    st      sh   sh    sh      sh   sh  sh     turn  to    right    and 


t-trt 

pla-ci-ci 
st      st    st 


! 


SYMBOLS:      ST**Stamp   feet   -   left-right-left 
SH*#Shake  your    finger 


From  "Folk  Songs   from  Bohemia, »   used   by   permission  Carl 
Fischer,    Ind.      Copyright,    1932. 
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POLISH  DANCE 
Choose  your  partner — form  a  square  of  four  couples — 
stand  about  ten  feet  away  from  couple  in  front  of  you. 
Hold  your  partner fs  hand  high  with  other  hand  on  hip.  Ad- 
vance forward  with  light  step  like  in  American  barn  dance. 
All  through  this  dance  you  use  this  dfcep.  You  advance  for- 
ward for  two  measures,  then  step  back  with  same  step  for 
one  and  one-half  measures  until  you  return  to  original  po- 
sition but  on  last  two  beats  of  second  measure  one  partner 
kneels  on  one  knee  while  other  partner  begins  to  dance 
around  him  going  to  right  for  one  and  one-half  measures, 
quickly  change  hands  on  last  two  beats  of  second  measure 
and  go  to  left  for  one  and  one-half  measures.   On  last  two 
beats  of  second  measure,  kneeling  partners  rise  and  hold 
hands  high  as  at  beginning  but  go  into  a  large  circle. 
Keep  even  spaces,  do  not  crowd.   Couples  follow  each  other 
to  right  for  three  and  one-half  measures  and  on  last  two 
beats  of  fourth  measure  turn,  change  hands  and  go  to  left 
for  three  and  one-half  measures,  turn  and  face  couples  in 
a  large  square  as  at  beginning  and  stamp  foot  on  each  of 
the  last  three  beats.  Rest  and  begin  again. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  TO  TEACHER 
It  is  best  that  the  teacher  play  the  record  away  from 
the  children  until  she  gets  a  good  idea  of  the  progression 
of  the  dance  so  that  when  the  pupils  begin  to  listen  to 
the  record  they  may  be  ready  to  try  the  dance  but  it  would 
be  better  to  play  the  record  only  long  enough  to  work  on 
each  movement  alone  at  one  time  until  they  know  it  well 
enough  to  go  to  the  next.  _Be  sure  to  wait  for  the  intro- 
duction. 
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HUPAJ  SIUPAJ 
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A  na-sza  kom-pan-Ja  tarn  w  o-ko-p'ach   s 
Dance  forward 
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Tarn  vv  o-ko-pach 
Dance  back 
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Ji  tarn  w  o  ko-pach  stoji 

Kneel 


i  pl-sze  do  ca-ra.   ze  go  sie 
Dance  to  right 
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ch*  dance  left 
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form  circle 
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Dance  right 
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ch*circle  left 
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hu-paj  siup  *ch-Change  hands 

st  st   st*  *st-stanip  foot 
No  English  text  is  available.  Piano  accompaniment  may  be 
secured  by  writing  to  Sajewskl  Music  Co.  Chicago,  Illinois 
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CHAPTER  IV 

CONCLUSION 
In  a  democracy  we  undertake  to  educate  all  children 
of  all  people.  We  assume,  therefore,  that  the  majority 
of  the  children  who  attend  our  public  schools  will  not 
belong'  to  the  select  group  which  appreciates  classical 
music.   Just  as  we  have  only  a  small  percentage  of  our 
population  who  enjoy  good  literature  so  we  have  only  a 
small  percentage  who  understand  and  appreciate  classical 
music,  although  this  group  will  not  necessarily  consist 
of  only  those  who  have  had  a  favorable  background.  The 
majority  will  enjoy  the  music  of  the  masses  and  it  is 
for  this  majority  that  the  public  school  must  plan  a 
program  of  music  that  will  appeal  to  all  people  and  yet 
require  the  development  of  a  discriminating  taste  in  the 
fine  art  of  music. 

If  these  young  minds  are  not  exposed  to  simple  music 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  of  that  of  their  ancestors 
they  will  naturally  know  only  our  popular  music  which  in 
most  instances  is  condemned  by  most  musicians  as  being 
vulgar  and  unmusical.  The  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that 
people  of  other  nations  hear  our  modern  swing  and  hill- 
billy music  and  judge  this  to  be  real  American  music 
expressing  the  preferences  of  the  average  American.   The 
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hill-billy  music  although  having  an  appeal    of   its  own  is 
representative  of   only    one  phase   of  American  life. 

The  very   fact    that   modern  and  hill-billy  music    is 
abhorred   by  so  many  people   should  make  composers  of   modern 
music   realize  that   perhaps   those  people  whose  ancestors 
came   from  central   and    southern  Europe  or    from  the   near   or 
far   East  yearn  to  hear   the  melodies   they  heard  mother  or 
grandmother   sing.      Although   the  themes   of  the  nations   are 
well   woven   into   the   fabric   of   our   classical  American  com- 
positions  the  person  who    is   not   a  concert-goer    is  not 
aware   of    it;    therefore   this    same  process  must    take  place 
in  the   composition  of   our   "popular"    songs,     A  classical 
example    is   the   long  popularity   of  *The  Beer  Barrel  Polka.* 
So   many  European  countries  use   the  polka   for    their  songs 
and  dances.      Then  too,    it   was   refreshing  after   our  long 
list    of   "blues. ■ 

It    is   the  hope  of    this   writer  that   this  presentation 
of  records  will    not  be  considered   a  professional   under- 
taking because   the  recording  was   not    done  with   all  pro- 
fessional  preparation  and    equipment.      Rather,    the  mater- 
ial  herein   is   only   a  feeble  light  which   can   eventually 
lead   to    a  great   light  with  proper   nourishment   and    encourage- 
ment   to    a  really  American   style   of  popular   music. 
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